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truculent exercise of individual power in complete dis-
regard of the law.
The 'tyrants' invariably relied for support on the
lower orders. Never did any of them assume the leader-
ship of an aristocratic movement. Their aims were
directed towards curtailing the privileges of the upper
classes for the benefit of the lower. Thus a tyranny,
which was to all intents and purposes a dictatorship
under another name, was the weapon of democracy,
while it was the aristocratic party that represented and
defended the cause of liberty. This evil and well-merited
reputation of theirs the class-war tyrants owed to the
great and wealthy, whose downfall they sought to bring
about. That they were 'levellers', who did not hesitate
to drag their opponents to the scaffold, is borne out by
a familiar story which has been told over and over again
in Greek and in Latin with divers variations. The Tyrant
of Corinth one day asked the Tyrant of Miletus to give
him some advice concerning the art of government.
The Tyrant of Miletus vouchsafed no answer but pro-
ceeded to strike off the ears of corn which had out-topped
their fellows.
Pisistratus ruled for thirty years, thanks to his army
of mercenaries, who were in reality precisely what the
blackshirts or the brownshirts are for Mussolini and
Hitler respectively. He ground down the upper classes
in order to defray the national expenses, which the whole-
sale distribution of gifts among the lower orders had
brought to a high figure. Religious festivals and popular
amusements occupied a considerable place in Athenian
public life. Foreign campaigns had brought about an
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